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Andrew Johnson, Military Governor of Tennessee. By Clifton B. Hall, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor in History and Politics in Princeton 
University, Princeton University, New Jersey. Published October, 
1916. 

This work by Dr. Hall, of Princeton, is exceedingly interesting and 
instructive. His efforts to portray a period in the history of Tennessee 
so full of the vindictive passions of man is, on the whole, decidedly suc- 
cessful. If he has not always presented the full facts, it is, no doubt, 
largely due, as he says very frankly in his Preface, to the dearth of Con- 
federate material. Probably for this reason he does not give the Con- 
federate antidote to the charge that in forming a temporary league with 
the Confederate government on May, 1861, before the vote on secession 
by the people, the governor and the Legislature of Tennessee acted in a 
manner "indefensible from any legal standpoint." But consult the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Under Section 10, Article I, while no State 
of the Union can ordinarily "without the consent of Congress make any 
agreement, or compact with another State, or with a foreign State, or 
engage in war," it may do so when "actually invaded or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay." That this reservation had reference to 
legislative action is shown by the fact that it was taken almost bodily from 
the Articles of Confederation, to which the States had been made parties 
simply through the action of their legislatures. The danger to Tennessee 
in 1861 came from the Federal Government itself, which had called out 
troops and threatened hostile action against any State which might adopt 
secession. This section itself was a direct recognition of the sovereign 
power of self-protection through the action of the constituted government 
in any State, and the vote of the people, which required time, was not and 
could not be waited for when destruction was imminent. Indeed, a power 
of this character, independent of any constitutional recognition, was in- 
herent in the very nature of a sovereign State. 

Much important detail is furnished by Dr. Hall in regard to matters 
of Johnson's administration in Tennessee as military governor, but doubt- 
less the chief interest of the work lies in the opportunity it affords us for 
judging of the character of Johnson as well as the character of Lincoln 
who appointed him to his office. The object of the appointment was the 
restoration of Tennessee to the Union, but Lincoln, instead of selecting 
a cool, conservative person of conciliatory character to effect his purpose, 
took a man whom Dr. Hall describes as one of the most vindictive and 
venomous men in Tennessee — a man thoroughly hated and detested by 
nearly everybody in the State, and he sent him there when the State 
was in the hands of the Confederates and kept him there for three years, 
during most of which time, it is stated, he was quarrelling with Federal 
generals, and chaotic conditions prevented any successful action. How 
much did all this speak for the wisdom of the president, and how, may 
it be asked, did Lincoln's fine words of "with malice towards none, with 
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charity to all," harmonize with the steady and constant support which he 
gave to Johnson's violent methods that went even to the extent of chang- 
ing the terms of Lincoln's own proclamation of December 8, 1863. This 
was the famous proclamation issued by Lincoln under the pretense of 
carrying out the section in the Federal Constitution guaranteeing to the 
States a Republican form of government. After a clause disfranchising all 
the leading citizens, this paper promised recognition to the tenth 
part of the people in any of the rebellious States, who would take an oath 
of allegiance, and form a government. Now, however absurd the idea 
that the rule of so small a fraction of the people could constitute a 
"republican" rule, Johnson's deliberate conversion of the oath into a 
practically prohibitive test, with Lincoln's entire submission, made a 
travesty of both Lincoln's proclamation and his own action. 

Dr. Hall's estimate of Johnson as in large degree a demagogue, is 
undoubtedly correct. The honors he won in the heat of the slavery agita- 
tion, as both Governor and Senator of Tennessee, shows that the poor 
man of the South had, after all, as good a chance for promotion as the 
poor man of the North, and that the hatred of Johnson, who was a slave 
holder himself, for the greater slave holders, was due more to personal 
jealousy and political ambition than to any other thing. Nevertheless, 
there were traits in Johnson's character which should rank him high in 
the estimation of every fair-minded and honorable man. One was his 
devotion to his ideals, the other his indomitable courage. No one could 
have excelled him in zeal for the preservation of the Union, while his 
bravery rested on a bed-rock of power. He would have hung any of the 
Confederate leaders taken in actual arms against the government, but, 
when the war was over and time was given to cool, he was incapable of 
the meanness of persecuting like so many others did a defenceless and 
helpless people. His masterful character rendered it impossible for him 
to play the part of the politic and vacillating Lincoln, who submitted to 
his secretaries and generals, and, while juggling with generous phrases in 
his messages and speeches, encouraged directly, or connived at, the most 
drastic measures of his subordinates. Johnson was a man of great ability, 
but better than that he was a man in the open. As President he refused 
to submit to Stanton, and the spectacle which he presented during his 
administration of fearless opposition to the program of the radicals, at the 
risk of an expulsion from his own high office, is one of the most sublime 
and inspiring in American history. 

American Patriots and Statesmen from Washington to Lincoln. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart, LL. D., Professor of the Science of Government, 
Harvard University. The Collier Classics. Copyright by P. F. 
Collier & Son. 

This work, tastefully published in five small volumes, is intended to put 
in easy reach of every reader a selection of American patriotic utterances 



